Peer  helpers’  training  simulates  special  needs 


By  Nate  Hendley 

Tony  Atkins  walked  slowly 
down  the  hall,  eyes  useless  behind 
a blindfold,  white  cane  tapping 
around  and  in  front  of  him. 

“We’re  halfway  down  the  hall,” 
said  Jacqueline  Jones,  who  was  ac- 
ting as  his  guide.  “Careful.  You’re 
hitting  a garbage  can.” 

Slowly,  the  pair  made  it  down  the 
corridor  to  room  2A12  in  the  tech- 
nology wing.  There  Atkins,  a 
second-yettr  law  and  security  stu- 
dent, removed  his  blindfold  to  join 
Jones,  a second-year  computer 
programmer/analyst  student,  and 
about  35  other  young  people 
gathered  for  a seminar  on  students 
with  special  needs. 

Jones  and  Atkins  are  peer  hel- 
pers, a student  group  run  through 
Conestoga  student  services  who 
perform  such  functions  as  conduct- 
ing tours,  helping  with  workshops 
and  orientation  and  acting  as  spe- 
cial-needs assistants. 

The  peer  helper  program  has 
been  active  at  Conestoga  since 
1988  and  now  has  39  students  in- 
volved. 

The  training  session  held  May  7 
was  an  exercise  in  getting  peer  hel- 
pers acquainted  with  the  problems 
facing  physically  and  mentally 


challenged  students.  In  the  morn- 
ing, some  of  the  helpers  rode 
wheelchairs,  as  other  simulated 
hearing  impairment  with  plugs, 
blindness  with  blindfolds  or  acted 
as  guides. 


At  a meeting  following  the  dis- 
ability tour,  the  peer  helpers  dis- 
cussed among  themselves  and  with 
instructors  how  they  felt  the  exer- 
cises went. 

“I  found  it  quite  interesting  to  be 


deaf,”said  Peter  Musselman, 
second-year  food  and  beverage 
management.  He  held  plugs  in  his 
hand  which  had  been  in  his  ears 
moments  before.  “Silence  is  great, 
but  these  things  will  drive  you 


nuts.” 

Rick  Casey,  special  needs  co-or- 
dinator for  the  college,  asked  the 
students  if  they  felt,  as  someone 
who  was  blind,  that  other  people 
were  leading  them  around  too  fast. 

Several  peer  helpers  murmured 
agreement  while  others  who  had 
been  wheelchair-bound  expressed 
shock  at  the  difficulty  they  ex- 
perienced on  the  college  tour. 

“Even  the  wheelchair-accessible 
bathrooms  are  bad,”  said  one  peer 
helper.  “It  takes  five  minutes  to  get 
around  and  we  were  in  a hurry.” 

After  the  students  finished  their 
discussion,  Mike  Winegarden,  a 
third-year  visually  impaired  busi- 
ness management  student,  gave  a 
brief  talk,  accompanied  by  his 
Chocolate  Labrador  guide-dog, 
Cory. 

“Don’t  get  too  tense  helping  out 
ablind  person,”  Winegarden  urged. 
“Just  talk  to  people,  listen  to  them, 
and  you’ll  know  how  much  help  to 
give.” 

Valerie  Allen,  peer  helping  ser- 
vice administrator,  said  she  was 
pleased  how  the  meeting  went,  and 
how  the  peer  helpers  handled  the 
training  exercise. 

“We  now  have  39  people  more 
aware  of  the  problems  facing  stu- 
dents who  are  challenged,”she  said. 


DSA  handbook  is  in  the  works 


By  Kim  MacLaren 

The  1991-92  Conestoga  hand- 
book, prepared  by  the  Doon  Stu- 
dent Association  and  given  to 
students  in  September,  will  be 
deviating  from  the  norm  by  going 
with  a theme  called  Passport. 

The  handbook  includes  a calen- 
dar, a list  of  upcoming  events,  a 
map  of  Doon  campus,  advertising, 
names  and  phone  numbers  for 
various  student  services  on  and  off 
campus. 

Jamie  Slater,  DSA  vice  president 
external,  said  it  is  exciting  to  have 
a theme  because  not  only  is  it  the 
first  year  for  Conestoga  to  go  with 
one,  but  also“the  universities’ 
handbooks  have  always  gone  with 
a theme  and  high  schools  have  one 
for  their  yearbooks,  so  we  decided 


to  do  it  too.” 

Passport  co-ordinator  Cathy 
Goodwin,  a third-semester  jour- 
nalism student,  said  there  are  3,200 
to  4,500  books  to  be  printed  and 
“finding  a printing  company  is  a 
main  priority  right  now.” 

She  said  Allprint  in  Kitchener 
printed  last  year’s  book  but  other 
companies  will  be  looked  at  to  find 
the  cheapest  rate. 

They  were  also  looking  for  an 
activities  passport  programmer, 
preferably  a journalism  student 
who  has  expertise  using  the  Ven- 
tura desktop  publishing  system. 

The  programmer  is  responsible 
for  the  calender  layout  and  listing 
events  in  the  appropiate  time  slots. 

The  DSA  was  looking  for  “some- 
one who  is  flexible  and  responsible 
and  needs  some  extra  cash,”  said 


Phil  Olinski,  business  manager  of 
the  DSA.  The  job  involves  about 
20-25  hours  work  at  about  $7.50  an 
hour. 

Slater  said  putting  the  book 
together  is  a big  job  and  only  for  the 
past  two  years  have  there  been  stu- 
dents working  on  it.  Mike  Cough- 
lin, a third-year  broadcasting 
student,  was  passport  co-ordinator 
last  year,  while  Andy  Schoenhofer, 
ajoumalism  student,  completed  the 
layout. 

This  year’s  cover  will  be 
designed  by  John  McCallum,  a 
second-year  graphics  student.  Ac- 
cording to  Olinski,  they  will  have  a 
four-color  tone  instead  of  the  black 
and  gold  they  initially  were  inter- 
ested in  doing. 

“It  makes  more  sense  from  the 
advertisers’  point  of  view,”  said 
Olinski.  “They  don’t  want  their  ad- 
vertising done  in  two-tone  when 
it’s  more  effective  with  four 
colors.” 

What  is  the  idea  behind  the  word 
passport? 

“Passport  simply  means  you  can 
find  your  way  around  the  college 
easier  with  the  book  as  a guide,” 
said  Goodwin. 

She  said  the  book  is  especially 
useful  for  new  students  who  need 
information  about  the  availability 
of  services  and  locations. 

“It  helps  to  orientate  those  who 
are  from  out  of  town  and  shows 
them,  through  advertising,  where 
the  cheapest  places  are  to  eat  and 
where  to  buy  inexpensive  clothing 
. . . and  so  on,”  said  Goodwin. 

The  book  is  funded  by  the  DSA. 


Cathy  Goodwin  prepares  for  Passport  ’91 -’92 

(Photo  by  Kim  MacLaren) 


BRT  head  steps  aside 


By  Patricia  Harrickey 

The  college  will  hire  a new 
co-ordinator  for  the  broadcast- 
ing, radio  and  television  pro- 
gram to  replace  Larry  McIntyre, 
who  said  the  new  appointment 
came  as  a surprise  to  him  in 
early  April. 

He  has  taught  at  the  college  20 
years  and  had  held  the  position 
of  co-ordinator  for  three  years. 
He  will  remain  as  a full-time 
teacher. 

“After  considerable  discus- 
sion with  the  dean  I have  agreed 
to  step  aside  as  co-ordinator,”  he 
said  in  an  interview. 

But  McIntyre  refused  any  fur- 
ther comment,  saying  he  wants 
to  “keep  out  of  the  quicksand.” 

Newspaper  ads  seeking  a full- 
time  faculty  member  who 
would  also  t^Jee  on  co-ordinat- 
ing duties  ran  in  mid-May. 

In  February,  a number  of 
second-year  BRT  students  ap- 
proached Sharon  Kalbfleisch, 
dean  of  applied  arts,  with  a num- 
ber of  complaints  concerning 
McIntyre  and  the  operation  of 
the  program. 

One  student,  who  asked  not  to 
be  named,  said  he  was  unhappy 
with  the  organization  of  the  pro- 
gram and  with  McIntyre’s 
teaching  methods. 

A special  committee  was  set 
up  to  examine  student  concerns 
and  an  open  forum  was  held 
among  McIntyre,  Kalbfleisch 
and  students  in  an  attempt  to 


rectify  problems. 

Kalbfleisch  said  the  decision 
to  appoint  a new  co-ordinator 
was  not  a direct  result  of  student 
complaints  but  were  “pieces  of 
a larger  puzzle.” 

Although  she  said  she  didn’t 
want  to  appear  secretive, 
Kalbfleisch  said  she  didn’t  think 
details  surrounding  the  new  co- 
ordinatorship  were  for  public 
consumption. 

“Co-ordinators  in  the  college 
system  are  administrative  ap- 
pointments and  are  not  positions 
for  life,”  Kalbfleisch  said. 
“There  are  lots  of  reasons  why  it 
is  a good  choice  for  the  program 
to  change.” 

McIntyre  took  over  as  co-or- 
dinator three  years  ago  after  two 
full-time  faculty  members,  in- 
cluding then  co-ordinator  Gary 
Parkhill,  retired.  One  position 
was  filled  with  a full-time  in- 
structor, while  the  other  was 
replaced  with  part-time  staff. 
“Larry  had  one  heck  of  a job. 
That’s  a huge  load  for  any  co- 
ordinator to  manage.  With  all 
these  people  coming  and  going, 
it  created  a lot  of  confusion,” 
Kalbfleisch  said. 

The  hiring  of  a third  full-time 
person  will  reduce  the  con- 
fusion for  students  and  aid  in  a 
smoother  operation  of  the  pro- 
gram, she  said. 

Currently,  the  program  cur- 
riculum is  under  review  and 
Kalbfleisch  said  it  will  be 
redesigned. 
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Yankee 

nostalgia 

dominates 

By  Mel  Taylor 


Along  with  tie-dye  shirts,  love  beads  and  tousled  hair,  the 
wave  of  ’60s  nostalgia  which  has  captured  the  imaginations 
of  young  people  in  the  ’90s  has  also  kindled  an  interest  in  the 
people  and  events  which  shaped  the  decade  of  their  parents’ 
coming-of-age. 

As  one  who  witnessed  those  events  from  a Canadian 
perspective,  I have  been  somewhat  baffled  by  the  fact  that 
many  Canadians’  memories  of  the  times  are  curiously 
centered  on  the  American  experience  of  the  ’60s. 

The  images  most  often  brought  to  mind  seem  to  be  culled 
exclusively  from  the  pages  of  Time,  LIFE,  Saturday  Evening 
Post  and  the  Village  Voice.  There  is  little  recognition  of  the 
contribution  made  by  such  venerable  Canadian  magazines  as 
Maclean’s,  Samrday  Night,  the  Weekend  Magazine  and  the 
Georgia  Straight. 

At  a time  when  Canada  was  blushing  with  pride  over  its  first 
hundred  years  as  a nation,  debating  over  designs  for  a flag  to 
wave  into  the  next  century,  grappling  with  the  problems  of  the 
Quiet  Revolution  and  aboriginal  rights,  and  our  dollar  was 
actually  worth  more  than  a Yankee  buck,  it  is  odd  that  we 
became  so  preoccupied  with  American  political  assassina- 
tions, peace  and  free  speech  movements,  Vietnam  and  men  on 
the  moon. 

If  our  fear  of  American  media  influence  on  Canadian  culture 
seems  remarkably  overzealous  in  the  ’90s  when  so  many 
safeguards  are  in  place  to  protect  our  cultural  integrity,  it  is 
even  more  remarkable  that  so  few  cautionary  voices  were 
raised  at  the  height  of  our  cultural  saturation. 

As  television  images  beamed  across  our  unprotected  border 
the  plight  of  American  blacks,  the  passionate  defiance  of 
Malcolm  X,  Stokely  Carmichael  and  Eldridge  Cleaver  and  the 
impassioned  non-  violence  of  Martin  Luther  King,  young 
Canadians  reacted  strongly  to  their  appeal  for  social  justice  in 
America,  and  largely  ignored  the  appalling  conditions  of 
aboriginal  communities  in  Canada. 

Though  the  names  of  black  American  leaders  spring  readily 
to  mind,  most  young  Canadians  would  be  hard  pressed  to 
recall  Tony  Antoine,  Harold  Cardinal  and  Kahn-Tineta  Horn. 
The  Black  Panthers  and  even  the  American  Indian  Movement 
are  more  likely  to  ring  a bell  than  the  Native  Alliance  for  Red 
Power. 

At  Canadian  universities  across  the  nation,  the  Combined 
Universities  Campaign  for  Nuclear  Disarmament  (CUCND) 
and  the  Student  Union  for  Peace  Action  (SUPA)  formed  the 
vanguard  of  the  movement  for  peace,  free  speech  and  the 
thrust  towards  a just  society.  But  it  is  the  American  Free 
Speech  Movement  and  the  Students  for  a Democratic  Society 
(SDS)  which  dominate  our  nostalgic  recollections  of  what  it 
meant  to  be  young  and  committed  in  the  ’60s. 

Berkeley,  Woodstock,  Big  Sur  and  Greenwich  Village  loom 
large  in  the  remembrance  of  counter-cultural  things  past,  but 
where  is  our  collective  memory  of  Rochedale,  Mariposa, 
Kitsilano  and  Yorkville? 

Somewhere  along  the  line  we  seem  to  have  lost  our  regard 
for  Canadian  cultural  icons  and  the  passions  and  movements 
that  fuelled  our  own  identity  in  the  ’60s. 

Let  us  hope  educational  institutions  and  the  media  can  fill 
the  gap  in  our  children’s  regard  for  the  past,  and  remind  them 
that  decades  happen  around  the  world. 
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Gun  control  no  deterrent  to  criminals 


For  the  most  part,  the  cliche  “guns  don’t  kill  people, 
people  kill  people”  is  true.  But  it’s  not  that  simple. 

Guns  are  effective  weapons  because  they  are  con- 
venient to  buy,  easy  to  use  and  extremely  powerful. 
Very  few  weapons  can  match  their  range,  accuracy  and 
popularity.  As  a result,  they  are  a favorite  of  criminals. 
But  the  current  gun  regulation  the  federal  government 
has  handed  down  will  do  very  little  to  remove  guns 
from  the  people  who  use  them  for  criminal  uses. 

“Gun  legislation  is  for  honest  people,  but  it’s  not 
going  to  stop  criminals  from  buying  guns,”  Waterloo 
regional  police  Staff  Sgt.  Steve  Hibbard  said  in  an 
interview. 

In  Florida,  Ontario  residents  can  buy  a Florida  state 
driver  licence  for  $5,  go  to  a gun  shop  and  purchase 
any  gun  they  want. 

In  Canada,  a valid  Firearms  Acquisitions  Certificate 
(FAC)  is  issued  by  the  federal  government  and  dis- 
tributed by  local  police  authorities.  Applicants  with 
criminal  records  will  not  be  issued  a certificate. 

It  is  only  natural  for  people  who  find  Canada’s  gun 


legislation  restrictive  to  buy  weapons  in  America  and 
smuggle  them  into  Canada.  It’s  all  too  easy,  one  might 
say.  But  this  is  an  example  where  legislation  does  not 
work. 

As  well,  legislation  cannot  dictate  morality.  Social 
attitudes  toward  violent  behavior  and  gun-related  inci- 
dents must  change,  Hibbard  said.  He  said  society 
should  take  the  same  approach  to  guns  as  they  have  to 
drunk-driving.  Real  change  in  society  happens  when 
all  members  of  society  work  together  and  remove  what 
they  feel  is  unacceptable. 

Although  it  makes  common  sense  that  fewer  guns 
will  cause  fewer  deaths,  it’s  not  necessarily  true.  Fewer 
deaths  would  depend  on  who  owns  the  guns  and  what 
purpose  they’re  put  to. 

Criminals  who  want  guns  will  not  apply  for  a gun 
licence  at  the  police  station;  nor  will  they  try  to  buy  a 
gun  without  a FAC.  Criminals  will  steal  them,  buy 
them  elsewhere,  or  possibly  make  them,  if  they  are  that 
determined.  And  subsequently,  criminals  will  use  them 
any  way  they  want. 

— Rob  Maddox 


Free  trade  threatens  medicare 


Canadians  are  going  to  have  to  cut  back  on  health 
care  expenses  because  there  is  not  enough  money  to 
keep  quality  universal  health  care  on  a limited  budget. 
This  is  a culminated  statement  from  an  article  on  the 
front  page  of  the  Saturday  Record,  May  1 1. 

The  article  went  on  to  say  medicare,  which  is  funded 
by  tax  dollars,  “has  become  a black  hole,  sucking  tax 
dollars  indiscriminately  and,  too  often,  inefficiently.” 

Obscene  amounts  of  money  are  wasted  every  day  on 
the  national  debt  and  implementing  the  GST  but  when 
it  comes  to  health  care  most  of  the  money  spent  is 
unnecessary.  It  seems  odd  that  when  every  other 
country  is  not  very  concerned  about  their  debts, 
Canada  is.  It  also  seems  odd  that  we,  who  are  paying 
for  health  care  through  taxes,  must  make  decisions  as 
to  how  to  make  cost  efficient  cutbacks  when  we,  who 
are  also  paying  GST,  were  not  even  so  much  as  con- 
sulted on  our  willingness  to  be  charged  an  extra  seven 


per  cent  sales  — er,  sorry,  goods  and  services  — tax 
besides  the  eight  per  cent  provincial  sales  tax  we 
already  pay.  How’s  that  for  free  trade? 

What’s  that?  Free  trade  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
amount  of  tax  we  pay?  Maybe  not.  But  if  we  have  to 
pay  15  per  cent  tax  on  big  ticket  items,  or  on  a lot  of 
small  ticket  items,  people  will  be  looking  across  the 
border  to  reduce  the  amount  of  money  they  spend  on 
taxes  by  buying  American.  What’s  that?  We’re  in  a 
recession?  Well,  buying  American  will  certainly  help 
us  Canadians  out  of  this  tough  spot.  Oh,  and  so  will 
15  per  cent  tax  on  M and  M’s. 

Since  Ottawa  has  considerably  reduced  health  care 
funding,  perhaps  Canadians  will  by  looking  over  the 
border  for  more  than  a tax  saving.  Wq  might  now  have 
to  be  treated  in  the  U.S.  for  the  heart  failure  we  ex- 
perience at  the  way  Ottawa  (for  lack  of  a better 
generalization)  squanders  our  tax  dollars. 

— Coleen  Bellemare 


Bring  print  media  into  the  20th  century 


What  is  the  responsibility  of  the  print  medium? 

Traditionally,  the  newspaper  has  presented  itself  as 
a vehicle  for  dispensing  information  quickly  and  ac- 
curately. This  information  is  said  to  be  basic,  unbiased, 
and  non-judgmenial;  it  is  presented  objectively  rather 
than  interpreted  through  the  questionable  eyes  of  the 
journalist.  Unfortunately,  this  is  a 19th-century 
perspective  which  is  not  applicable  today. 

The  newspaper  has  not  been  the  chief  source  of 
information  dispersal  for  many  years,  whether  for 
world  events  or  for  community  news.  The  broadcast 
media  have  taken  over  this  role,  primarily  because  of 
the  amazing  speed  at  which  events  can  be  covered,  and, 
in  the  case  of  television,  the  intimate  visual  impact  of 
the  medium  on  its  audience.  The  print  medium,  unable 
to  compete  with  this  speed,  has  made  a decidedly 
half-hearted  attempt  to  compensate  for  this  disad- 


vantage by  concentrating  on  in-depth  coverage. 

The  pivotal  question  here,  for  the  role  of  the 
newspaper,  lies  in  the  analysis  and  interpretation  of 
news.  In-depth  coverage  cannot  be  separated  from 
these  two  factors. 

If  news  is  to  be  covered  intensively,  competent 
analysis  and  interpretation  must  be  provided.  Today’s 
market  of  news  readers  is  more  highly-educated  and 
thoughtful  than  in  the  past,  and  demands  more  than  to 
be  served  intellectual  Pablum.  If  this  requires  hiring 
reporters  with  analytical  and  interpretive  competence, 
rather  than  featherless  parrots,  do  it. 

The  demands  of  the  marketplace,  after  all,  are  in- 
tended to  provide  a map  for  the  service  industry  to 
follow.  Perhaps  it  is  time  for  the  newspaper  industry  to 
join  the  20th  century. 

— Shawn  Giilck 
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Fitweek  to  kick  off  at  Conestoga’s  campuses 


By  Lyn  McGinnis 

If  you  wander  down  to  Room 
2A-56  in  the  last  week  of  May,  you 
can  exercise  in  your  chair  to  the 
sound  of  music.  If  the  sneaker 
patrol  likes  the  look  of  your 
sneakers,  you  could  end  up  with  an 
airline  ticket. 

It’s  all  part  of  Canada  Safety 
Council’s  ninth  annual  Fitweek 
’91,  a national  program  aimed  at 
increasing  Canadians’  awareness 
about  the  importance  of  fitness 
from  May  24  to  June  2.  The  goal  is 
to  get  as  many  people  as  possible 
involved  in  some  physical  activity 
for  20  minutes. 

While  Conestoga  College’s 
recreation  centre  has  been  involved 
in  the  program  for  three  years,  with 
such  activities  as  Walk  On,  and 
Sneaker  Day,  the  health  and  safety 
department  is  for  the  first  time  par- 
ticipating with  a program  called 
Shift  Shuffle. 

The  Shift  Shuffle  will  take  place 
in  2A-56  at  9:45  a.m.  May  27  and 
May  30. 

“It’s  going  to  be  a fit  break  done 
in  your  chair,’’  said  Marilyn  Fis- 
cher, senior  nurse  of  health  ser- 
vices. “A  lot  of  people,  when  they 
think  of  fitness,  think  of  getting 
sweaty  and  dirty,  and  that’s  not 


necessarily  so.” 

Participants  will  get  free  coffee 
or  juice,  and  the  activity  will  take 
approximately  10  minutes,  giving 
them  time  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram and  then  get  back  to  class  or 
work.  Having  it  take  place  twice 
that  week  will  fulfill  the  required  20 
minute  activity  for  the  program. 

The  Recreation  Centre  at  Doon 
will  participate  by  doing  activities 
they  have  done  every  year  during 
Fitweek. 

On  the  morning  of  May  24 
Elizabeth  Mask  and  other  members 
of  the  recreation  center  will  become 
the  sneaker  patrol,  going  around  the 
college  and  trying  to  find  the  most 
outrageous  sneakers. 

“We  put  funny  little  hats  on  and 
go  racing  about  the  college,  jump  in 
a door  and  yell  ‘sneaker  patrol’.  We 
used  to  blow  whistles  but  some 
people  almost  had  heart  attacks,” 
said  Mask. 

What  the  recreation  staff  hopes 
everybody  will  do  is  wear  sneakers, 
the  more  decorated  and  dressed  up 
the  better.  They  will  judge  the 
finalists  and  award  prizes. 

Everyone  wearing  sneakers  that 
day  receives  a ballot  that  can  be  sent 
away  to  the  national  Fitweek  or- 
ganization to  be  eligible  for  a first 
prize  trip  to  a destination  of  your 
choice  in  Canada. 


But  before  the  ballots  are  sent 
away  recreation  staff  collects  them 
all  and  has  a draw  for  prizes  includ- 
ing free  T-shirts  and  fitness  evalua- 
tions. On  May  28  at  noon  there  will 
be  a walk  organized  by  the  recrea- 
tion centre  around  Doon  college. 

“A  lot  of  us  need  to  have  a be- 
havior modification  done  in  our 
lifestyle.  It  doesn’t  matter  what 
you’re  doing,  just  as  long  as  you  do 
something,”  said  Fischer. 

Guelph  and  Waterloo  campuses 
will  be  joining  in  the  fun  with  a 
20-minute  walk  at  Guelph.  A golf 
tournament  is  planned  at  Waterloo 
for  faculty  and  staff  with  other  ac- 
tivities for  students  being  planned. 

Fischer  said  students  and  staff 
need  to  get  out  of  some  bad  health 
habits  and  this  program  will  be  one 
way  to  encourage  them  to  take  a 
moment  to  exercise. 

There  are  many  ways  to  relieve 
stress  beside  a strenuous  workout, 
and  a few  simple  movements  while 
seated  can  go  a long  way. 

The  college  will  keep  track  of 
how  many  people  get  involved  for 
the  Canadian  Safety  Council.  The 
council  will  want  to  know  how 
many  volunteers  helped  with  the 
event,  any  participants  with  visual 
or  other  physical  disabilities,  and 
where  the  events  took  place. 


Elizabeth  Mask  will  be  a part  of  the  “Sneaker  Patrol”.  Wearing 
sneakers  during  Fitweek  could  pay  off  big. 

(Photo  by  Lyn  McGinnis) 


Drinking  black  coffee  is  not  the  answer  to  fatigue 


By  Nate  Hendley 
and  Lyn  McGinnis 

Early  morning  classes  and  part- 
time  jobs  or  families  often  add  up 
to  one  thing:  student  fatigue.  It  is  a 
common  sight  on  early  mornings  to 
see  Conestoga  students  furiously 
gulping  black  coffee  in  the 
cafeteria,  but  for  some  the  problem 
of  exhaustion  goes  beyond  the  oc- 
cassional caffeine  pick-me-up. 


Student  services  counsellor  Joan 
Magazine  said  a common  com- 
plaint of  students  in  her  office  is  a 
feeling  of  being  overburdened  and 
overworked. 

“Students  have  a day  job  that 
lasts  10  hours,  then  there’s 
homework  at  night,”  said 
Magazine.  “There  is  no  real  begin- 
ning and  end  to  the  workday.  Stu- 
dents often  work  longer  hours  then 
some  people  with  full-time  jobs.” 


Complicating  students’  busy 
lives  further  is  the  fact  that  many 
have  to  work  outside  of  class  to  pay 
tuition  and  other  costs,  or  have 
families  to  raise. 

“I  remember  talking  to  a single 
mom  a few  years  ago  who  had  a 
young  child,”  said  Magazine. 
“When  she  picked  him  up  from  day 
care,  she  couldn’t  work  at  home 
until  he  was  asleep  and  then  she 
was  exhausted.” 

In  the  case  of  the  young  mother. 
Magazine  recommended  new  time 
management  strategies,  in  this  case 
picking  up  her  child  later  in  the 
afternoon  from  day  care  and  trying 
to  arrange  babysitting  at  home  so 
she  could  concentrate  on  school- 
work. 

Magazine  said  proper  time 
management  is  often  the  key  to 
avoiding  burnout  and  exhaustion. 

“I  recommend  students  try  to  get 
some  control  of  their  time  ...  or- 
ganize their  time,  keep  up  with 
schoolwork  and  deadlines,  and  get 
more  control  of  their  time.  With 
more  control  of  your  own  time, 
people  are  less  likely  to  have  bur- 
nout,” said  Magazine. 

Marilyn  Fischer,  senior  nurse 
with  the  health  services  office  at 
Doon,  is  also  familiar  with  the  ef- 
fects of  burnout  and  exhaustion  on 
students. 

Fischer  explained  that  students  at 
health  services  with  fatigue  often 
suffer  from  a litany  of  other  related 
ailments. 

“They  have  headaches,  they 
can’t  keep  their  eyes  open,  they 


develop  all  kinds  of  stomach 
problems,  back  aches,  nausea, 
vomitting,"  said  Fischer.  “You 
name  it,  they’ve  got  it.  They  be- 
come so  run  down  they  pick  up 
everything  that’s  going  around.  We 
have  people  who  come  in  one  week 
and  they’ve  got  headaches.  The 
next  week  they  ’ ve  got  pneumonia.” 

Adding  to  the  problem  of  ex- 
haustion, which  Fischer  said  is 
most  prevalent  around  exams  and 
before  major  tests,  is  that  some  stu- 
dents feel  so  rushed  for  time  they 
don  ’ t eat  or  take  good  care  of  them  - 
selves. 

“Some  people  are  using  substan- 
ces instead  of  food,”  Fischer  said. 
“I’ve  had  some  students  saying 
they  are  taking  No-Nods,  or  some- 
thing else  to  keep  awake,  and  when 


we  say  ‘That’s  not  a good  idea, 
what  are  you  eating?’ , they  say  they 
might  have  grabbed  a bag  of  potato 
chips  from  the  machine.” 

Magazine  said  she  is  not  familiar 
with  students  seeking  counselling 
for  amphetimine  or  pep  pill  abuse, 
but  has  seen  students  who  have 
physical  problems  stemming  from 
lack  of  sleep. 

“When  a student  is  really  ex- 
hausted, we  look  first  for  physical 
reasons  why.  I ask  if  they  are  taking 
care  of  themselves.  The  mind  can’t 
work  well  if  the  body  is  tired,”  said 
Magazine. 

Magazine  and  Fischer  both 
recommend  healthy  sleep  habits 
and  eating  balanced  meals  as  well 
as  proper  use  of  time  management 
to  fight  fatigue  and  avoid  burnout. 


Health  services  moves 


By  Lyn  McGinnis 

The  health  services  office  at 
Doon  will  be  in  room  2C-16,  a 
nursing  assistance  lab,  while  the 
regular  office  is  renovated  and 
enlarged  to  accommodate  the 
needs  of  students  in  wheel- 
chairs. These  students  have 
many  needs  that  health  services 
assist  them  with,  but  the  old  of- 
fice is  too  small  to  do  this  effec- 
tively. People  in  wheelchairs 
found  it  difficult  to  move  around 
easily  in  the  office  and  had  to 
back  out  when  they  left  because 
the  doorways  were  not  regula- 
tion size. 

“We  have  been  saying  for  a 
long  time  that  we  don’t  have 
enough  room  to  be  able  to  ser- 
vice people  effectively,”  said 
Marilyn  Fischer,  senior  nurse  of 
health  services. 

The  major  problem  leading  to 


this  renovation  was  students 
needing  assistance  using  the 
toilet.  The  washroom  in  the  old 
office  was  small  and  awkward  to 
use,  and  some  students  had  to  go 
with  health  services  personnel  to 
the  nursing  division  where  spe- 
cial stalls  are  built  to  regulation. 
This  procedure  was  awkward, 
according  to  Fischer. 

There  are  1 1 students  attend- 
ing the  college  who  use  wheel- 
chairs. Four  need  the  assistance 
of  health  services  regularly  to 
use  the  washroom. 

The  college  has  now  received 
provincial  money  for  retrofit- 
ting. The  old  doctor’s  room  will 
be  turned  into  a special  needs 
washroom.  There  will  be  two 
doors  into  the  facility,  one  on  the 
outside  for  people  able  to  enter 
and  use  it  on  their  own,  and  one 
inside  the  office  so  staff  can 
enter  and  help  when  needed. 
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Conestoga  staff  member  retires  after  21  years  at  Guelph 


By  Valery  Heller 

After  21  years  with  Conestoga 
College  and  more  than  a few  job 
titles,  Elmer  Sutton,  65,  is  retiring 
from  his  position  at  Guelph  cam- 
pus. 

“Elmer  Sutton  has  done  just 
about  everything  here  at  the  col- 
lege,” Joyce  Uberig,  Guelph  cam- 
pus administrator,  said. 

Sutton  started  working  at  the 
campus  in  1970  after  back  surgery 
forced  him  to  sell  his  Harrisburg 
farm  and  find  a less  strenuous  oc- 
cupation. 

He  enrolled  in  a business  class  at 
the  age  of  44  and  soon  became 
friends  with  some  of  the  staff  at  the 
college.  A few  months  into  the  pro- 
gram his  instructor  told  him  that  the 
pressman  needed  help  to  finish  his 
work.  Sutton  began  helping  the 
pressman  and  soon  took  over  his 
job. 

“I  ran  the  offset  printing  press 
and  worked  in  the  bookstore.  What 


a combination,”  Sutton  said. 

Seven  years  later  the  offset  print- 
ing press  was  removed  and  Sutton 
found  himself  working  part-time  in 
the  bookstore  and  as  a maintenance 
person.  The  maintenance  position 
included  such  jobs  as  switchboard 
operator  and  helping  with  the 
Learning  Resource  Centre.  Sutton 
still  doubles  as  the  switchboard 
operator  when  he  is  needed. 

In  1982,  the  bookstore  job  was 
eliminated  and  Sutton  applied  for 
and  received  a position  as  the 
audio-visual  technician.  He  heads 
the  LRC  and  is  responsible  for  all 
the  machinery  and  software  which 
it  houses. 

“I’ve  done  101  jobs  here,”  Sutton 
said  with  a laugh.  “In  fact,  I was 
operating  the  switchboard  this 
morning  while  the  operator  was 
away  from  her  desk.” 

Sutton  will  have  no  trouble  keep- 
ing himself  busy  in  his  retirement. 
He  is  involved  with  several  charity 
organizations  and  is  a member  of 


the  medical  association  and  the 
community  centre  and  cemetery 
boards  of  his  hometown  Harris- 
burg. 

“I  will  have  more  time  for  volun- 
teer and  community  work  and  I 
have  a big  garden.  I won’t  have  any 
trouble  keeping  busy.” 

He  has  a rather  unusual  hobby 
which  started  when  his  son-in-law 
was  lent  several  beehives  by  a rela- 
tive but  had  no  desire  to  to  take  up 
bee-keeping. 

“I  started  to  take  care  of  the  hives 
and  ended  up  selling  honey  to  the 
staff  and  students  here  at  the  col- 
lege. It  was  easy.  I just  put  a notice 
up  on  the  bulletin  board  and  people 
came  to  me.” 

While  Sutton’s  amiable  and 
familiar  face  will  be  missed  by  the 
staff  and  students  they  can  still  pur- 
chase some  of  his  home-  raised 
honey.  Just  look  for  the  notice 
posted  on  the  bulletin  board  for 
details. 


Elmer  Sutton,  65,  retires  after  21  years  at  Guelph  campus. 

(Photo  by  Valery  Heller) 


CP/A  students  win  awards  for  best  computer  programs 


Visitors  were  able  to  test  students’  computer  programs  first  hand. 

(Photo  by  Judy  Willan) 


By  Judy  Willan 

In  the  near  future  Conestoga  Col- 
lege computer  programmer/analyst 
students’  group  projects  may  be 
seen  in  all  sectors  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Some  of  the  clients  for  the  third- 
year  students’  projects  ranged  from 
the  YWCA  to  Forde  Studio. 

Clients  were  found  by  the  stu- 
dents, some  having  worked  for  the 
clients  in  the  past  and  others 


through  their  own  personal  ex- 
perience and  a need  to  speed  up  the 
client’s  operation. 

Eight  groups  completed  projects. 
“The  projects  are  a part  of  third 
year,”  said  Kristin  Higgins,  com- 
puter programmer/analyst  faculty 
member.  “They  were  to  investigate 
a client’s  business  and  design  and 
code  and  document  a full  computer 
system  for  them.” 

Awards  for  the  two  best  projects 
were  presented  on  May  8 in  the 


Marjorie  Carroll  Room  at  the  col- 
lege. Paul  Latmer,  from  the  As- 
sociation of  Systems  Manager, 
Conestoga  Chapter,  made  the 
presentation  for  the  first-place 
project. 

A certificate  was  given  at  the 
time,  with  a plaque  and  cheque  to 
be  presented  at  the  association’s 
meeting  on  May  13  at  Bingeman 
Park.  The  project  was  an  applica- 
tion tracking  system  for  Freeport 
Hospital,  Kitchener.  Group  mem- 
bers were  Alladin  Allishaw,  David 
Wall  and  Melinda  Lisk. 

Runners  up  were  Manjari 
Swarup,  Andrea  Huck  and  Lisa 
Huygen  with  an  accounts  receiv- 
able package  designed  for  a florist 
shop  in  Elmira  The  presentation 
was  made  by  Brian  Mundy,  pro- 
gram CO-  ordinator.  The  program 
allowed  the  client  to  reconcile 
month-end  statements  more  quick- 
ly and  easily.  Currently,  everything 
is  done  manually  and  the  client 
does  not  own  a computer. 

“If  she  likes  the  system  she  will 
get  a computer,”  said  Swarup. 

To  all  who  participated,  “con- 
gratulations for  a good  effort,”  said 
Mundy. 

Judging  for  the  awards  was  done 
on  May  6 by  Jerry  Gagon  from  Na- 
tional Cash  Register;  Sue  Motts, 
Home  Hardware;  and  Ken  Jantzi, 
computer  services. 

Criteria  for  grading  the  projects 
was  based  on  recommendations 
from  the  judges  who  marked  the 
projects  last  year.  The  projects  are 
looked  at  for  presentation,  user  in- 
volvement, project  complexity,  in- 
tegrity checks,  backup  recovery, 
data  validation,  documentation  sys- 
tem/user, creativity  and  language 
approach. 

The  groups  had  four  months  to 


produce  their  projects.  They  were 
required  to  meet  regularly  with  a 
faculty  advisor  each  week  and  had 
to  make  a presentation  to  the  ad- 
visor at  stages  in  the  project  to 
demonstrate  their  progress.  A 
project  binder  was  to  keep  track  of 
all  activities,  meetings  with  advisor 
and  the  client,  progress  reports  and 
any  other  administration  of  the 
project. 

The  projects  were  graded  by  the 
advisor.  Many  hours  over  and 
above  what  was  alotted  was  spent 
on  the  project.  “Sometimes  six  to 
10  hours  a day  and  Saturdays  and 


Sundays,”  said  Kamata  Chandra, 
were  spent  on  the  project.  “We 
went  10  to  12  times  just  talking  to 
the  client.” 

Students  were  told  that  the  total 
number  of  hours  should  be  some- 
where between  500  to  600  hours 
total  as  a group. 

“I’m  sure  it  took  a lot  more  than 
that,”  said  Tina  Bernier,  member 
of  the  group  who  wrote  a program 
for  the  general  arts  and  science 
program  at  Conestoga.  The  pro- 
gram was  designed  to  help  keep 
track  of  the  students  in  the  pro- 
gram. Reports  the  program  can 
generate  are  student  profiles,  list- 
ing historical  data  on  a student; 
progress  reports,  a list  of  the  stu- 
dents marks;  class  lists;  course 
lists;  and  a list  of  all  the  courses  a 
student  is  taking. 

“You  can  never  make  a perfect 
system,  they  say,”  said  Chandra. 

Some  groups  were  interviewed 
for  a computer  series  to  be 
televised  on  the  Rogers  cable  chan- 
nel. The  show  appears  on  the  first 
Thursday  of  the  month  at  8:30  p.m. 
with  next  show  on  June  6. 


Good  Friends.  Closer  Thtui  YouThink. 


Mon.  4 p.m.  on 
all  you  can  eat  fish  & chips 
9 p.m.  till  1 a.m. 

1/2  price  natchos 

Tues.  Wing  Night 
4 p.m.  on  20  cent  wings 
(no  take  out) 

Wed.  burger  & fries  $3.99 
9 p.m.  on — all  menu  items  1/2  price 

Thurs.  Conestoga  Student  Night 
Shooter  Night — special  shooter, 
special  price 

Fri.  4 p.m.on 
Steak  & shrimp  $9.65 
wild  &c  wacky  game  night — Win  prizes! 

Sat.  Ladies  Night 

featuring  4 different  male  & female 
dancers  (not  strippers) 

Sun.  open  till  1 a.m. 

Live  Entertainment 
different  local  artists  each  week 
4 p.m.  on  Lasagna  dinner  $4.99 


SIDEWALK  ARTISTS  WANTED 
June  20,21,22 

Categories  for  Adults  and  Children.The 
Kitchener  Downtown  3rd  Annual  Sidewalk 
Artists  Contest. 

Call  Betty  744-4921  to  register. 
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Immigrants  face  nightmare  without  Engiish 


Conestoga  students  Danilo  and  Hilda  Jimenez  working  on 
English  as  their  second  language. 


(Photo  by  Sarah  Jane  Paterson) 


By  Sarah  Jane  Paterson 

For  new  immigrants,  basic  com- 
munication can  be  a nightmare. 

Two  Conestoga  College  stu- 
dents, Danilo  and  Hilda  Jimenez, 
who  recently  began  the  course 
English  as  a Second  Language  at 
the  Waterloo  campus,  have  ex- 
perienced this  during  their  first 
months  in  Canada. 

“One  of  the  first  days  in  Canada, 
I had  to  go  ask  a friend  to  go  with 
me  to  buy  a baby  bottle.  Imagine! 
Because  I didn’t  know  anything.  It 
was  terrible,”  Danilo  recalled. 

Recently,  they  bought  a bottle  of 
Scope  mouthwash  thinking  it  was 
shampoo.  Only  after  looking  in  the 
dictionary,  did  they  see  it  was  a 
mistake. 

Danilo,  Hilda  and  their  son  left 
the  small  Central  American 
country  of  El  Salvador  in  Decem- 
ber 1990,  because  of  a bloody  civil 
war  where  death  is  a daily  reality. 

“You  get  so  accustomed  to 
seeing  corpses  that  when  someone 
says  there  is  a body  in  the  ditch,  you 
go  just  to  see  if  it  is  a family  mem- 
ber,” said  Hilda  in  an  interview  in 
Spanish. 


High  schools  meet  high  tech 


High  school  students  attend  a computer  seminar  at  Conestoga 
College. 


By  Katherine  Hayes 

A three-dimensional  drawing  of 
the  space  shuttle  Columbia  came  to 
life  on  the  college’s  computer 
screens  for  the  visiting  high  school 
students. 

“Please  don’t  touch  the  key- 
boards,” Mitch  Wawzonek,  a 
mechanical  engineering  instructor, 
repeated  once  again.  “Watch  your 
screens.” 

The  drawing  slowly  turned, 
revealing  its  awesome  com- 
plexities, before  zooming  in  on  a 
stowaway  passenger,  who  looked 
suspiciously  like  Bart  Simpson. 

The  startled  students  were  visib- 
ly impressed. 

Before  leaving  the  45-minute 
seminar,  which  featured  the  Com- 
puter Animated  Drafting/Com- 
puter Animated  Manufacturing 
(CAD/CAM)  system,  the  students 
themselves  had  hands-on  ex- 
perience with  the  $3,500  software 
package. 

They  learned  to  find  and  change 
aspects  of  the  drawing,  emblazon 
their  names  across  their  work,  and 
produce  a laser-printed  copy  of  the 
slightly  revised  shuttle. 

The  group  was  part  of  a county- 
wide group  of  250  business  stu- 
dents taking  part  in  the  sixth  annual 
Data  Processing  Conference, 
hosted  by  the  Doon  campus  of  Con- 
estoga College  on  May  8. 

Students  chose  two  workshops 
from  seven  offered  by  college  in- 
structors and  representives  from  in- 
dustries, such  as  Bell  Cellular  Inc. 
and  International  Business 
Machines.  Each  workshop 
provided  group  instruction  or 
presentations  in  fields  such  as 
robotics,  traffic  system  analysis 
and  chartered  accounting. 

Student  interest  in  the  con- 
ference was  so  high  that  an  extra 
session  had  to  be  added  at  the  last 
minute,  said  Greg  Reed,  a chairper- 
son for  the  conference. 

“But  the  industries  were  more 
than  happy  to  accomodate  us,”  said 


Reed.  “After  all,  it’s  great  public 
relations.” 

The  conference  gives  students  in 
business  studies  courses  a chance 
to  explore  a career  in  applying 
computer  technology  to  business 
and  industry. 

Conestoga  College  has  hosted 
each  event  under  the  primary  spon- 
sorship of  the  Waterloo  County 
Board  of  Education. 

Reed,  a teacher  at  Eastwood  col- 
legiate, said  the  attraction  of  Con- 
estoga College  for  business 
students  is  the  emphasis  of  apply- 
ing computer  technology  to  actual 
business  and  industry  situations. 


(Photo  by  Katherine  Hayes) 

Universities,  he  said,  tend  to  con- 
centrate more  on  the  study  of  the 
computers  themselves. 

Co-chairperson  Rose  Schmidt, 
who  teaches  at  Elmira  district  high 
school,  said  she  was  pleased  with 
the  variety  of  workshops  being  of- 
fered. Her  group  of  30  students  was 
especially  interested  in  the  visual 
aspect  of  the  computer  programs, 
such  as  graphics  and  desktop 
publishing. 

The  day  was  given  a definite  nod 
of  approval  by  most  of  the  students. 
Stephanie  Lecocq,  from  Waterloo 
collegiate,  said  the  workshops  were 
“way  better  than  we  thought  they’d 
be.” 


MUSICIANS  CONTEST: 

Up  to  $2,000.00  in  prizes  to  be  won,  June  20,21 
and  22 

The  Kitchener  Downtown  Sidewalk 
Musicians  Contest 

Call  to  register  at  744-4921. 


“Once  I saw  10  burned  bodies, 
one  on  top  of  anothcr,”Danilo  said. 

Danilo  and  Hilda’s  day  of  learn- 
ing English  at  Waterloo  campus 
begins  at  9 a.m.,  which  starts  a full 
day  of  grammar  and  practical  con- 
versational English. 

Danilo  began  classes  the  end  of 
April  and  Hilda  started  May  13. 
There  are  17  students  in  Danilo’s 
class,  from  China,  Laos,  Honduras, 
Vietnam, Romania, Poland  and 
Czechoslavakia. 

“We  try  to  communicate  with 
each  other.  We  speak  only  in 
English,”  said  Danilo. 

EASE  is  taught  in  Guelph, 
Cambridge  and  in  Waterloo,  which 
has  the  largest  program,  with  11 
classes  averaging  18  students  in 
each  class,  said  Doreen  Janicek, 
teacher  and  coordinator  of  the 
EASL  program  at  the  Waterloo 
campus. 

Students  are  either  government, 
family  or  group-sponsored  im- 
migrants who  attend  Conestoga  for 
24  weeks.  The  majority  of  seats  are 
purchased  by  the  Canada  Employ- 
ment Centre.  There  are  some  fee- 
paying students,  but  all  students 
must  have  landed-  immigrant  status 
to  be  eligible  for  the  course. 

Students  often  wait  from  three  to 
six  months  before  there  are  seats 
available. 

Not  knowing  English  can  leave 
new  immigrants  unable  to  defend 
themselves  against  discrimination. 

When  the  Jimenez  family  was 
looking  for  an  apartment,  a super- 
intendent rudely  told  them  he 
didn’t  want  Spanish  people  in  the 
building.  Although  they  didn’t  un- 
derstand much  English  at  the  time, 
they  got  the  message. 

“It’s  terrible  to  experience  dis- 
crimination. The  truth  is,  in  mo- 
ments like  that,  you  think  even 
though  there  is  hunger  and  war  in 
your  country,  you  prefer  to  return 
there,”  Hilda  said. 

“I  saw  a sign  in  the  bus  that 


says, ‘Together  we  can  stop 
racism.’  I say,  this  is  a country  of 
many  laws,  so  there  must  be  a law 
against  racism,”  she  said. 

Not  being  able  to  defend  yourself 
with  basic  English  can  be  fnistrat- 
ing.  “We  were  waiting  in  the  bus 
shelter  for  a bus  and  some  children 
started  throwing  .snowballs  at  us 
and  were  laughing.  You  feel  as  if 
your  blood  is  boil  from  anger.  And 
you  can’t  do  anything.  It’s  horrible 
to  not  be  able  to  do  anything.  We 
couldn’t  speak  English,”  Hilda 
said. 

The  main  goal  of  the  English 
classes  arc  to  prepare  students  for 
the  workplace,  Janicek  said. 

Both  Hilda  and  Danilo  want  to 
work  because  they  have  worked 
since  childhood.  Both  of  their 
families  who  are  still  in  El  Salvador 
are  poor  and  they  need  to  help  sup- 
port them.  Also,  they  want  to  give 
their  son  a better  future  than  the 
difficult  lives  that  they  have  led. 

“What  we  want  is  to  work.  We 
have  never  liked  to  be  taken  care 
of,”  Danilo  said. 

Hilda  would  like  to  work  in  a 
supermarket  because  she  likes  to 
work  with  people. 

Danilo  says  that  the  only  pos- 
sibility for  him  is  to  work  in  a fac- 
tory, because  he  worked  in  one  in 
El  Salvador  and  he  realizes  that 
there  are  not  many  jobs  now. 

Their  three-and-a-half-year-old 
son,  Danilo,  is  learning  English 
quickly;  when  he  says  thank  you  to 
his  parents  he  expects  them  to 
respond  with  “you’re  welcome”  in 
English,  not  in  Spanish! 

Although  they  want  to  return  one 
day  to  El  Salvador,  they  are  afraid 
to  do  so  while  there  is  a war. 

“It’s  like  putting  yourself  into  a 
wolf’s  mouth,  like  putting  yourself 
right  in  front  of  the  enemy.  I hojx 
that  the  situation  changes  in  our 
country  but  I can’t  say  how  much 
time  it  will  take,  because  it’s  a long 
process  to  achieve  peace,”  Hilda 
said. 


DOES  ANYONE  KNOW  WHERE 
CONESTOGA  STUDENTS  CAN  FIND 
GREAT  LOW  PRICES  ON  BOTH  FOOD 
AND  DRINK? 

NICHOLSON'S  TAVERN 

located  just  five  minutes  from 
Conestoga 

CONESTOGA  STUDENTS 

ENJOY  10%  OFF  ALL  FOOD  AND 
NON-ALCOHOLIC  BEVERAGES 


1679  Blair  Road 
R.R.#33 
Cambridge 
653-7909 


‘Over  200  years  Old* 
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Alumni,  a valuable  resource  to  Conestoga 


Mary  Wright,  manager  of  Alumni  Affairs 

(Photo  by  Kingsley  Marfo) 


By  Kingsley  Marfo 

Alumni  are  an  asset  to  any  in- 
stitution, primarily  as  ambassadors 
to  the  outside  world,  reflecting  the 
image  of  their  alma  mater. 

To  the  administration  of  Cones- 
toga College,  however,  alumni  can 
play  a more  active  role  than  being 
dormant  have-beens.  To  encourage 
their  involvement  the  college 
decided,  three  years  ago,  to  estab- 
j lish  an  Alumni  Association  through 
I theformationofan  Alumni  Affairs 
; office  with  two  full-time  staff. 

Mary  Wright,  manager  of  alumni 
; affairs,  is  a 1986  graduate  of  the 
recreational  leadership  program. 
Assistant  Susan  Davidson  joined 
the  office  a year  ago. 

Wright  said  there  are  35,000 
potential  alumni  but  her  office  has 
updated  records  on  only  6,500. 
“However, through  word-of- 
mouth,  phone-a-thons  and  keeping 
better  records  on  new  graduates 
during  convocations,  the  number  of 
active  alumni  will  increase  sig- 
nificantly by  next  year,”  Wright 
said. 

She  said  the  association  seeks  to 
encourage  a commitment  of  alumni 
to  the  college  by  building  on  the 
relationship  between  the  two. 

“Alumni  play  a key  role  in  the 
future  of  the  college  ...  as  they 
apply  their  training,  received  from 
a variety  of  programs  in  real  life 
j situations.  They  offer  a realistic 
1 feedback  on  how  successful  our 
I programs  are  in  preparing 
j graduates  for  their  chosen  careers,” 

! Wright  said.  In  this  capacity,  they 
are  used  as  a resource  by  the  col- 


lege in  various  cases,  such  as 
recruitment  sessions  in  high 
schools,  with  teachers  and  voca- 
tional counselors. 

“ Under  a system  called  the  grad- 
viser  program,  alumni  work  with 
liaison  officers  of  the  college 
during  high  school  visitations  to 
talk  to  potential  applicants  to  the 
college,”  Wright  said. 

“Having  someone  to  talk  to  who 
has  gone  through  a similar 
decision-making  process  may  be 
helpful  to  potential  students  con- 
sidering Conestoga  College  in  their 
educational  pursuits.”  While  past 
graduates  may  assist  the  college  in 
its  recruitment  drives  for  future 
graduates,  they  also  play  a role  in 
the  activities  of  current  student  life 
as  well. 

Alumni  are  preferred  as  guest 
speakers  during  convocations. 
Also,  some  assist  in  selling  roses 
during  convocation  and  special  oc- 
casions and  ceremonies  organized 
by  the  college  such  as,  faculty  ban- 
quets  and  awards  sessions, 
ftoceeds  from  these  sales,  though 
minimal,  support  various  activities 
planned  by  the  association. 

Most  of  the  activities,  which  are 
recreational  in  nature,  reflect  the 
background  of  the  genial  alumni 
affairs  manager. 

These  include  organizing  group 
attendance  of  sporting  events  such 
as  baseball  or  hockey  games,  ar- 
ranging discounts  on  tickets  for 
live  theatre  performances  (such  as 
Phantom  of  the  Opera)  and  con- 
certs, as  well  as  planning  weekend 
skiing  trips  and  vacations. 

Some  of  the  activities,  such  as 
sporting  events,  are  more  success- 


ful than  the  social  gatherings.  For 
example,  attendance  for  a Blue 
Jays  game  organized  in  September 
1990  attracted  about  100  alumni, 
while  a class  reunion  organized  for 
graduates  of  the  social  services  pro- 
gram at  the  Moose  Lodge  in  June 
1990  was  poorly  attended. 

One  of  the  participants,  Lorraine 
Bilyea,  who  graduated  from  the  so- 
cial services  program  in  1987,  said 
although  she  was  disappointed  by 
the  low  attendance  she  enjoyed 
meeting  her  old  teachers  and  other 
graduates  from  subsequent  years 
she  had  never  met  before. 

Bilyea  is  the  program  manager 
for  Lifeline,  which  is  an  emergency 
alert  System  for  frail  elderly  and 
and  disabled  adults  operated  out  of 
St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  Kitchener. 

She  said  the  alumni  association 
could  be  more  active  if  greater  ef- 
forts are  made  to  maintain  links 
with  more  graduates. 

“ Most  graduates  have  become 
busy  professionals  and  therefore 
the  college  should  do  more  to  trace 
them  down,”  Bilyea  said. 

With  regard  to  the  public  image 
of  Conestoga  College  graduates, 
Bilyea  said  “ the  general  impres- 
sion out  there  is  mainly  negative 
because  of  a misconception  about 
college  education  as  inferior  to 
university  education.” 

Perhaps  the  main  attraction  for 
alumni  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
college  are  the  opportunities, 
facilities  and  services  available  to 
registered  members  of  the  alumni 
association. 

These  benefits  include  receiving 
a regular  copy  of  the  quarterly 
newsletter,  Conestoga  Connec- 


tions, produced  by  the  alumni  af- 
fairs office,  free  of  charge.  Mem- 
bers also  have  special  access  to 
student  pubs.  They  can  also  use 
facilities  such  as  the  recreational 
centre  and  the  learning  resource 
center  or  take  advantage  of  oppor- 
tunities for  continuing  education 
through  the  Centre  for  Continuous 
Learning. 

“In  addition,  alumni  can  benefit 
from  the  career  planning  and  job 
search  assistance  available  from 
the  placement  services  depart- 
ment. The  alumni  office  also  assists 
members  in  planning  class 
reunions  with  advertising,  promo- 
tion and  contacting  classmates 
through  our  records  system,” 
Wright  said. 


She  said,  to  an  outsider,  Cones- 
toga College  of  Applied  Arts  and 
Technology  appears  to  be  an  iso- 
lated but  self-sufficient  com- 
munity. 

After  all,  the  college  has  all  the 
basic  services  needed  to  operate  in- 
dependently — a cafeteria,  health 
unit,  transportation,  banking  ser- 
vices, recreational  facilities  and  its 
own  security  system  and  support 
staff  providing  a wide  range  of  ser- 
vices. 

However  infrastructural  ade- 
quacy does  not  make  the  college 
operate  as  an  isolated  community. 

Like  most  institutions  Conestoga 
College  maintains  links  to  the  out- 
side world,  one  of  them  is  through 
alumni. 


UW,  Conestoga  plan  joint  journalism  program 


By  Shawn  Giilck 

The  print  journalism  department 
i of  Conestoga  College  is  negotiat- 
I ing  with  the  University  of  Waterloo 
(UW)  to  begin  a joint  program  of 
education,  offering  both  a bachelor 
of  arts  degree  and  a college 
j diploma, 
i 

; Andrew  Jankowski,  co-ordinator 

I for  the  journalism  department,  said 
; he  had  investigated  the  idea  for  a 
I joint  program  several  years  ago, 
but  “people  weren’t  interested  in 
i it.”  Renewed  interest  in  the  project 
was  aroused  when  the  provincial 
government  insisted  post-secon- 
dary institutions  examine  the  pos- 
sibilities of  combining  curricula. 

The  program,  which  is  still  in  the 


preliminary  planning  stages,  would 
offer  students  the  opportunity  to 
earn  a general  BA  from  UW  and  a 
diploma  in  journalism  from  Cones- 
toga over  a four-year  period. 

The  operating  policy  of  the  pro- 
gram has  not  been  set  yet. 
Jankowski  said  three  options  were 
being  considered. 

The  first  would  allow  students  to 
take  both  streams  concurrently. 
Jankowski  said  he  favors  this  ap- 
proach for  the  balance  it  provides 
between  the  theoretical  content  of 
the  university  program,  and  the 
practicality  of  the  college  system. 

According  to  Jankowski,  the 
main  problem  with  this  option  is 
the  distance  between  the  two  in- 
stitutions. With  UW  located  in 


north  Waterloo,  and  the  college  in 
the  hinterlands  of  Kitchener,  the 
travel  difficulties  for  students 
would  be  considerable. 

The  second  option  is  to  alternate 
terms  between  the  two  programs. 
Jankowski  said  the  problem  with 
this  model  is  that  the  university  of- 
fers a very  limited  summer  pro- 
gram. If  a student  were  to  begin  the 
program  at  UW  in  die  fall  and  then 
switch  over  to  the  college  for  the 
winter  term,  there  would  be  dif- 
ficulties providing  an  adequate 
number  of  courses  at  UW  for  the 
summer.  Any  student  interested  in 
taking  the  program  without  break- 
ing for  a term  would  encounter 
problems. 

The  third  option  would  be  for 
students  to  attend  either  the  univer- 


sity or  college  on  a continuous 
basis  for  the  duration  of  the  specific 
program,  and  then  switch  to  the 
other  institution.  Jankowksi  said 
this  is  what  many  students  do  now, 
without  the  benefit  of  the  joint  pro- 
gram. 

He  finds  this  option  somewhat 
unsatisfactory,  as  the  guiding 
philosophy  of  the  combined  pro- 
gram is  to  offer  the  advantages  of 
both  systems.  University, 
Jankowksi  said,  is  useful  for 
providing  a “good  theoretical 
knowledge”  for  students,  but  is  not 
a substitute  for  the  “practical 
hands-on  experience”  of  college. 

University  graduates  have  an  ad- 
vantage over  students  with  only  a 
secondary  education,  Jankowski 
said.  “Most  university  students  are 


more  mature  and  responsible  than 
high  school  students,”  he  said.  This 
is  not  surprising  if  you  consider  the 
work  ethic  developed  through  a 
university  education,  and  the 
refinement  of  the  ability  to  learn. 
Anyone  who  has  graduated  from  a 
college  program  in  journalism 
without  some  university  education 
is  operating  at  a disadvantage, 
Jankowski  said. 

Stuart  Dugal,  a fourth-semester 
journalism  student,  disagreed  with 
Jankowksi’s  statement.  “Why 
would  anyone  do  both?”  he  asked. 
“Do  one  or  the  other,  not  both. 
Going  to  college  and  university  is  a 
waste  of  time.” 

The  combined  program  under,  if 
successful,  it  could  be  expanded  to 
other  universities. 


Conestoga  College’s  recycling  program  is  doing  well 


By  Coleen  Bellemare 

Recycling  is  not  a pretty  sight  but 
it  is  necessary  if  the  amount  of 
waste  going  into  landfill  sites  is  to 
be  reduced. 

Conestoga  College’s  recently 
implemented  recycling  program 
has  met  with  success,  even  if  its 
looks  are  nothing  to  rave  about. 
Barry  Milner,  manager  of  physical 
resources,  said  the  program  is 
going  well  and  he  is  optimistic 
about  its  future. 

“We  have  been  able  to  eliminate 
the  use  of  two  front  dump  bins  since 
recycling  started,”  Milner  said. 


“Our  goal  is  to  eliminate  one  more 
front  dump  unit  and  increase  the 
time  between  garbage  pick-ups  by 
four  days.” 

The  dump  bins  eliminated 
reduced  the  total  number  from  five 
to  three.  The  bins  were  located  at 
parking  lot  number  two  and  the 
Woodworking  Centre. 

One  reason  the  program  has  been 
successful  is  the  increase  in  sorting 
of  recyclable  items  at  the  source. 
People  have  begun  to  put  the  glass, 
tin,  and  paper  items  into  ap- 
propriate boxes,  he  said. 

But  although  the  program  is 
working,  there  were  problems  with 


the  student  lounges  in  the  A wing 
and  the  Woodworking  Centre. 
There  was  very  little  sorting  going 
on  so  to  solve  the  problem  smaller 
recycling  containers  were  placed  in 
these  areas.  It  is  much  easier  to  sort 
contaminents  out  of  a smaller  box 
than  to  throw  away  large  quantities 
of  material  which  could  have  been 
recycled. 

The  physical  resource  depart- 
ment is  receptive  to  suggestions  or 
ideas  people  may  have  to  improve 
the  recycling  program. 

“We  have  had  requests  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  containers  in 
some  areas  and  change  the  location 


of  others,”  said  Milner.  “We  are 
willing  to  make  changes  if  it’s 
going  to  enhance  the  program.” 

A reward  system  has  not  been 
considered  to  encourage  recycling, 
however,  because  there  is  a lot  of 
cross-college  traffic  which  would 
make  the  awards  difficult  to  ad- 
minister. Also,  the  rewards  of 
recycling  are  intrinsic,  since  it  is 
better  for  the  environment  people 
should  need  no  additional  motiva- 
tion, Milner  said. 

The  goals  the  recycling  program 
is  meeting  have  been  set  down  by 
the  Environment  Ministry. 

Currently,  the  physical  resources 


department  is  compiling  data  on  the 
amount  of  recycling  already  done 
so  there  will  be  feedback  available 
on  how  effective  the  program  is. 

In  addition  to  collecting  data, 
there  are  a number  of  different 
ways  of  recycling  being  reviewed 
for  the  future.  Considerations  in- 
clude ways  of  recycling  food  waste 
in  the  cafeteria.  Another  way  of 
recycling  being  considered  is 
“desktop  paper  growers”  — small, 
cardboard  containers  that  sit  on 
desks  to  receive  fine  paper  waste. 
The  containers  can  be  emptied  into 
larger  ones  at  the  end  of  the  day  or 
week  or  whenever  full. 
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Conestoga  bands  are  school’s  best  kept  secret 


By  Jodi  Crawford 

There’s  a lot  of  hidden  talent  at 
Conestoga  College. 

Social  Poison  is  a “progressive 
rock/jazz  fusion/punk”  band,  in 
guitarist/vocalist  Robert 
Machado’s  own  words. 

Machado,  2 1 , is  a journalism  stu- 
dent at  Conestoga  College’s  Doon 
campus. 

He  and  the  other  members,  Frank 
Fusari,  20  (bass),  and  Charles  Fur- 
bacher,  18,  (percussion),  met  at  St. 
Jerome’s  high  school. 

The  group  was  formed  when 
Fusari  and  Machado  were  jamming 
together  on  their  accordion  and 
guitar,  respectively.  They 
produced  some  interesting  sounds 
and  decided  to  advertise  for  a per- 
cussionist. 

Furbacher  answered  the  call  and 
the  group  was  formed. 

The  band  started  playing  in  a 
punk  mode  but,  realizing  they  were 


Roberto  Machado,  member  of 
Social  Poison 


(Photo  by  Jodi  Crawford) 

limited  by  three  chords,  experi- 
mented with  other  types  of  music. 

They  ended  up  amalgamating 
many  musical  styles  to  create  their 
unique  combination. 

Social  Poison’s  play  list  consists 
of  about  50  per  cent  original  songs 
and  50  per  cent  cover  songs. 

“We  play  the  standard,  basic 
covers,”  said  Machado,  “Such 


Slater  slaves  with  DSA  as 
students  start  summer 


By  Stephen  Uhler 

The  Doon  Student  Associa- 
tion will  be  active  throughout 
the  summer  planning  next  year’s 
events.  Fall  orientation  and  the 
DS  A’s  student  passbook  are  ex- 
pected to  take  up  most  of  the 
time. 

“We  arrange  ...  everything  - 
all  activities  that  go  on  through 
the  whole  year,”  said  Jamie 
Slater,  DSA  vice-president  ex- 
ternal. “It’s  basically  our  or- 
ganizational time.” 

This  means  there  will  be  few 
things  scheduled  by  the  DSA  for 
students  attending  Conestoga 
College  in  the  summer.  Slater 
says  this  is  unfortunate,  and  he 
is  hoping  to  set  up  some  events 
for  later  on  in  the  semester.  But 
work  for  the  upcoming  school 
year  takes  priority  in  the  time 
available. 

“We  don’t  want  to  sell  oursel- 
ves short  there,  especially  right 
now  with  our  president  being 
away  and  not  having  a full  time 
activities  co-ordinator.  We  are 
short  on  people,  so  I don’t  think 
we  want  to  commit  ourselves  to 
anything  that  we  don’t  have 
enough  people  to  do,  because 
we  really  have  to  make  sure  that 
we  get  things  going  for  the  fall 
where  there  is  a larger  intake  of 
students.” 

The  theme  for  September’s 
orientation  is  Yabba  Dabba 
Doon,  which  will  use  promo- 
tional materials  based  on  the 
popular  cartoon  series.  The 
Flintstones. 

“We’re  not  actually  copying 
The  Flintstones,”  explained 
Slater,  “we’re  just  going  to  capi- 
talize on  it.” 

Friendly  competition  between 
programs  will  be  held  so  first- 
year  students  can  meet  people 


Jamie  Slater,  VP  External 
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outside  their  specific  course  of 
study.  Traditional  events  such  as 
beach  volleyball,  the  pond  party 
and  the  car  rally,  popular  in  past 
years,  will  return. 

“Not  all  the  activities  have 
been  decided  upon  yet.  We  are 
working  on  a lot  of  things,”  said 
Slater. 

The  DS  A’s  activities  passport 
resource  book  is  another  priority 
on  the  agenda.  It  is  being  put 
together  by  Cathy  Goodwin,  a 
journalism  student  recently 
hired  as  the  passport  co-or- 
dinator. 

“She’ll  be  working  all  sum- 
mer on  it,”  said  Slater. 

The  passport  is  given  out  to 
first- year  and  returning  students 
and  serves  as  a calendar  and 
resource  book. 

Although  the  DSA  will  be  oc- 
cupied getting  ready  for  the  fall, 
there  is  the  possibility  of  some 
events  occuring  over  the  sum- 
mer. He  wants  to  arrange  some- 
thing for  Canada  Day  although 
he  is  not  certain  what  that  will  be 
yet. 


bands  as  Rush,  Steppenwolf,  and 
the  Troggs.” 

The  last  gig  the  band  played  was 
a benefit  for  Students  Against 
Violence  on  Earth  (SAVE)  at 
Arpo’s  in  Waterloo,  in  April. 

At  that  gig  they  played  only  two 
cover  songs. 

“(The  audience)  wasn’t  sure 
where  we  were  coming  from  at  the 
beginning,  but  they  got  into  it  after 
a while,”  said  Machado. 

They  have  no  definite  gigs  lined 
up  in  the  near  future  but  are  work- 
ing on  it.  They  have  a tentative  date 
at  the  end  of  this  month  or  early 
next  month  but  “it’s  not  confirmed, 
and  I don’t  think  it’s  right  to  talk 
about  it  yet,”  said  Machado. 

Although  Social  Poison  has  no 
definite  plans  for  the  future,  one 
thing  Machado  insists  is  that  “we 
don’t  want  to  lose  our  style  or  sell 
out.” 

T.J.  Peric,  18,  a journalism  stu- 
dent at  the  Doon  campus  is  a bass 


player  in  a three-piece  blues  band. 
Peric,  Frank  Molnar,  lead  guitar, 
and  Rob  Hunt,  drums,  comprise 
Chaos  Blues. 

They  have  been  together  as  a 
group  since  they  were  all  in  grade 
9 at  Galt  collegiate  institute. 

Peric  and  Hunt  were  in  the  same 
music  class  and  stayed  in  during 
lunch  to  practise.  Molnar  came  in 
one  day  and  picked  up  a guitar  and 
began  jamming  with  them,  and 
they  began  daily  practices  at  lunch 
and  after  school. 

They  played  at  GCI’s  Springfest 
but,  unfortunately,  the  power  failed 
halfway  through  John  Lennon’s 
Imagine. 

Their  most  recent  gig  was  last 
summer  at  a train  station  dance  in 
downtown  Hespeler. 

The  three  also  sang  back-up  for 
Ray  Lyell  and  the  Storm’s  No 
Christmas  Without  You. 

Chaos  Blues  joined  the 
Musician’s  Union  “to  get  more 
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money.” 

The  band  has  written  many 
original  songs  and  plays  half 
original  music  and  half  cover  songs 
at  its  gigs. 

They  sent  out  about  50  tapes 
across  Ontario  and  received  some 
positive  responses.  Plans  for  a tour 
have  been  interrupted  by  Peric ’s 
acceptance  into  college. 


Winnipeg’s  Crash  Test  band 
not  just  a bunch  of  Dummies 


By  Jodi  Crawford 

The  Crash  Test  Dummies  is  an 
unusual  name  for  an  unusual  band. 
Their  eclectic  mixture  of 
folk/country/Celtic  music  is  tradi- 
tional-gone-wild. 

The  Winnipeg-based  group  con- 
sists of  Brad  Roberts,  27,  (lead  vo- 
cals, acoustic  and  electric  guitar), 
Ellen  Reid,  24,  (keyboards,  accor- 
dion, background  vocals),  Ben- 
jamin Darvill,  24,  (harmonica, 
mandolin),  and  Dan  Roberts,  23, 
(bass). 

Their  premiere  release  is  The 
Ghosts  That  Haunt  Me,  a tape  of 
many  beautiful  songs  alongside 
more  lively  tunes.  The  band  is  dif- 
ficult to  pigeon-hole  and  Roberts 
attests  to  that  fact. 

“Although  we  may  draw  from 
acoustic,  traditional  forms  of 
music,  including  Irish,  we  shift 
gears  from  one  song  to  another,” 
Roberts  said.  “The  country  shows 


up  on  some  of  the  instrumentation 
and  arrangement.” 

The  Crash  Test  Dummies  was 
founded  by  Roberts,  and  began  as 
the  house  band  at  an  after-hours 
club. 

The  band  then  started  to  write 
some  original  songs,  make  a demo 
tape,  and  showcase  at  a local 
recording  industry  conference. 
This  brought  them  the  exposure  to 
be  able  to  record,  producing  The 
Ghosts  That  Haunt  Me. 

The  Crash  Test  Dummies  is  a 
group  of  very  able  musicians. 

Superman’s  Song  is  a touching 
look  at  life  through  the  lifestyles  of 
Superman  and  Tarzan. 

They  make  a smooth  transition 
from  this  sentimental,  mellow  type 
of  song  to  a wonderful,  Celtic,  jig- 
ging tune  like  Here  On  Earth 
without  the  blink  of  an  eye. 

Although  the  songs  and  music 
are  of  varied  styles,  they  manage  to 


maintain  their  underlying  “sound.” 
One  of  the  factors  tying  together 
the  beauty  of  the  Crash  Test 
Dummies’  music  is  the  ethereal 
strains  of  Reid’s  back-up  vocals. 
She  brings  to  mind  Jefferson 
Airplane-era  Grace  Slick,  especial-  | 
ly  on  songs  such  as  Thick-necked  I 
Man.  I 

Crash  Test  Dummies’  The 
Ghosts  That  Haunt  Me  has  been  j 
touted  as  one  of  Margo  Timmins’ 

(of  Cowboy  Junkies)  favorite  al- 
bums of  the  year.  That’s  not 
surprising  as  the  Cowboy  Junkies’ 
music  is  also  quite  folky  and 
countryish.  They  both  play  relax- 
ing, relatively  mellow,  but 
melodic,  tunes.  The  Ghosts  That 
Haunt  Me  is  a sitting  around,  feel- 
ing peaceful,  kind  of  tape  that  one 
will  actually  listen  to,  but  the  tape 
is  not  one  you  would  likely  hear  at 
a dance  club  or  flip  into  your  tape 
deck  while  you’re  cruising  the 
streets  in  the  summertime. 


BRT  student  is  new  entertainment  manager 


By  Jodi  Crawford 

Shawn  McEwen  was  appointed 
Doon  Student  Association’s  91/92 
entertainment  manager  in  mid- 
April. 

The  position  was  filled  through 
an  interview  process  among  three 
people. 

McEwen,  a third-year  radio  and 
television  broadcasting  student, 
credits  being  chosen  entertainment 
manager  to  his  “extensive  back- 
ground in  broadcasting.” 

No  acts  have  been  booked  for  the 
year  as  yet,  and  McEwen  is  not 
aware  of  the  amount  of  his  allotted 
budget  at  this  point,  but  is  looking 
to  sign  some  exciting  entertain- 


ment. 

He  said  he  will  make  no  promises 
of  booking  certain  acts  and  “noth- 
ing is  in  stone  yet,”  but  he  will  be 
attending  a conference  in  the  first 
week  of  J une. 

Halifax  will  be  the  hosting  city  of 
the  conference,  planned  as  a forum 
of  entertainment  for  college  and 
university  entertainment  managers 
from  across  Canada. 

McEwen  said  the  conference 
will  showcase  live  bands  and  co- 
medians, allowing  colleges  and 
universities  to  sign  them  on 
thespot.  ^ 

“The  job  will  be  a great  chal- 
lenge,” said  McEwen.  “I  look  for- 
ward to  an  exciting  next  year.” 


Shawn  McEwen  i 
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Conestoga  honors  top  varsity  athletes 


Left  to  Right:  Dan  Young,  Conestoga  athietic  director,  Cathy  Ryan  (femaie  athlete  of  the 
year),  Geoff  Johnstone  (soccer  coach),  and  Mike  Zuber  (male  athlete  of  the  year). 


By  Joe  Melo 

Mike  Zuber  and  Cathy  Ryan 
were  the  big  winners  at  Conestoga 
College’s  varsity  athletics  banquet 
held  April  18. 

Zuber,  the  all-star  goalie  for  both 
men’s  indoor  and  outdoor  soccer 
teams,  was  named  the  male  athlete 
of  the  year.  Ryan  picked  up  the 
women’s  athlete  of  the  year  honors. 
She  was  on  both  the  indoor  and 
outdoor  soccer  team,  while  also 
being  part  of  the  varsity  basketball 
team. 

Zuber,  in  his  last  year  at  Cones- 
toga, was  also  voted  most  valuable 
player  on  both  varsity  squads.  Ryan 
was  the  captain  of  the  soccer  teams 
and  is  also  graduating  this  year. 

Ryan  led  the  women’s  outdoor 
soccer  team  in  its  inaugural  season 
to  the  Western  Division  final 
before  bowing  out  to  the  Fanshawe 
Lady  Hawks  2-1.  The  women’s 
varsity  basketball  team  wasn’t  as 
fortunate  as  they  missed  the 
playoffs,  but  did  manage  to  win 
five  of  14  games  during  the  season 
— a big  improvement  after  going 
winless  in  the  previous  year. 

Ryan  led  the  indoor  soccer  team 
to  a bronze  medal  in  the  Ontario 
Colleges  Athletic  Association 
play-offs  and  chipped  in  with  a goal 
in  the  6-0  drubbing  of  St.  Lawrence 
Schooners  in  the  opening  round. 

Zuber  had  similar  success  as  he 
back-stopped  the  men  ’ s indoor  soc- 
cer team  to  a silver  medal  in  the 
OCAA  championships.  His  heroic 
play  in  net  managed  to  keep  the 
team  in  the  championship  game 
against  Centennial.  Centennial 
took  the  game  2-1  in  overtime, 
scoring  the  only  two  goals  Zuber 


allowed  during  the  entire  playoff. 

Earlier  in  the  year  he  led  the  out- 
door soccer  team  to  a 4-3-3  record. 
The  team  just  narrowly  missed  get- 
ting into  the  playoffs. 

Other  award  winners  were: 

-Men’s  soccer- 

Gary  Noranha  and  Marc  Zaba 
were  selected  as  winners  of  the 
coaches  award,  which  went  to 
players  showing  work  ethic  and 
dedication  to  the  sport. 

-Women’s  soccer- 

MVP  honors  went  to  Penny 
English  and  Mary  Sue  Shortreed. 
Shortreed  was  named  to  the  indoor 
all-star  team  for  her  six-goal  per- 
formance in  the  playoffs.  English 
also  was  instrumental  in  the  final 
rounds  as  she  scored  twice. 

The  coaches  awards  went  to 


ShorU"eed  and  Christine  Welsand. 

-Women’s  softball- 

Julie  McNab  won  mvp  honors  as 
she  led  the  Condors  to  their  third 
consecutive  OCAA  championship. 
She  was  named  the  mvp  in  the 
playoffs  and  also  won  the  top  honor 
for  being  the  league’s  best  pitcher. 

The  coaches  award  went  to 
Marie  Newell  and  Tracy  Gimby, 
who  helped  lead  the  team  to  an 
undefeated  season.  Newell  also  led 
the  team  in  batting  average. 

-Men’s  hockey- 

Marc  McCallum,  the  Condor 
goalie  who  belched  as  well  as  he 
played  (his  pre-game  belches  be- 
came a sort  of  tradition  to  the  fans), 
picked  up  the  team’s  mvp  honors. 
He  was  a standout  in  net,  leading 


the  team  into  the  semifinals  only  to 
lose  3-2  in  an  overtime 
heartbreaker  to  the  Penn  State  Nit- 
tany  Lions.  McCallum  was  also 
selected  to  the  International  Col- 
legiate Hockey  League’s  second 
all-star  team. 

The  coaches  award  went  to 
winger  Stu  Schneider  and  Terry 
Goldsworthy,  Conestoga’s  version 
of  Ulf  Samuelson  behind  the 
blueline. 

Both  McCallum  and  Goldswor- 
thy are  in  their  graduating  year. 

-Women’s  basketball- 

There  was  a tie  for  mvp  on  the 
women’s  varsity  side;  both  Karen 
Auld  and  Dhana  Clements  won  the 
honor. 

Both  played  well  all  year  long  at 
both  ends  of  the  court.  Auld  led  the 


team  in  scoring  with  an  average  of 
12.6  points-per-game,  while  Cle- 
ments was  a close  second  with  a 
12.3  average.  Clements  also 
grabbed  224  rebounds  during  the 
season,  the  best  total  on  the  team, 
while  Auld  had  96. 

The  coaches  award  went  to 
Janine  Reimer,  who  always 
showed  a lot  of  hustle  and  averaged 
3.8  points-per-game  along  with  3.4 
rebounds. 

-Men’s  basketball- 

Jeff  Harley  was  honored  as  the 
mvp  and  Jeff  Hewitt  won  the 
coaches  award.  The  season  wasn’t 
exactly  awe  inspiring  as  the  team 
only  won  two  games.  The  two 
wins,  however,  was  one  more  than 
the  team  had  the  previous  season 
(that  one  came  by  default).  The 
team  was  plagued  by  injuries,  some 
bickering  amoung  players  and  the 
departure  of  Wayne  Johnson  in 
mid-season.  Bob  Yorke  and  Dennis 
Yarokovic  played  on  a bad  knees 
all  season  and  rookie  Brad  Osborne 
missed  the  last  few  weeks  of  the 
season  with  an  ankle  injury. 

Johnson’s  departure  nailed  the 
coffin  door  shut  on  any  slim  playoff 
hopes  the  team  might  have  had.  He 
was  forced  off  the  team  due  to  poor 
grades.  At  the  time  he  was  leading 
the  OCAA  in  scoring  and  was  the 
only  real  offensive  threat  for  the 
Condors.  With  him  in  the  lineup  the 
scores  were  relatively  close; 
without  him  Conestoga  was  blown 
out  in  every  game. 

-Coach- 

Geoff  Johnstone,  who  coached 
the  men’s  and  women’s  indoor  and 
outdoor  soccer  teams,  was  also 
honored  for  his  20  years  of  service. 


Some  of  Conestoga’s  top  athletes 

Cathy  Ryan  - Womens  Ath-  Mike  Zuber  - Male  athlete  of  Julie  McNab  - MVP  women’s 

lete  of  the  year.  the  year.  softball. 

Karen  Auld  co-MVP  honors  Dhana  Clements  - co-MVP 

in  women’s  basketball.  women’s  basketball. 
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